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NEWS AND COMMENTS 

On invitation of the Louisiana Historical Society the Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Association held its eighth annual meeting in New Orleans, 
April 22-24, 1915. The attendance, while not as large as usual, was 
widely representative of the states of the Mississippi valley. In the 
program attention was given principally to the history of the Southwest 
— French, Spanish, British, and early American. There were also sev- 
eral papers on general western subjects, three on the development of 
transportation in the West, and four on the teaching of history. A 
joint session with the Louisiana Historical Society was held on the even- 
ing of April 22 in the old Spanish Casa Capitular, now known as the 
Cabildo. Other sessions of the association were held in the Grunewald 
hotel, at Tulane University, and in the assembly hall of the Cabildo. 
Local committees had made full arrangements for excursions, receptions, 
and other entertainments to the visiting members. 

The following officials were elected to serve for the next year: presi- 
dent, Dunbar Rowland, director of the Mississippi Department of Arch- 
ives and History ; first vice-president, St. George L. Sioussat, Vanderbilt 
University; second vice-president, Charles E. Moore, secretary of the 
Michigan Historical Commission; secretary and treasurer, Clarence S. 
Paine, Nebraska Historical Society. To the executive committee were 
elected M. J. White, Tulane University, and James F. Willard, Univer- 
sity of Colorado. Jonas Viles, University of Missouri, and Stella Her- 
ron, City Normal School, New Orleans, were elected directors of the 
teachers' section. 0. M. Dickerson, Minnesota State Normal School, was 
named as chairman of the teachers' section and Howard C. Hill, Mil- 
waukee State Normal School, was continued as secretary. J. A. James, 
W. L. Fleming, and C. W. Alvord were reelected as editors of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Review. The constitution was amended to 
provide that ex-officio membership of ex-presidents on the executive 
committee should be limited to six years. 

Charles Francis Adams died on March 20 after an illness of three or 
four days, at the Washington residence which of late years he had made 
his winter home. American life is poorer for his death and the historical 
fraternity, with which he most consorted during his latter years, is de- 
prived of one of its most eminent as well as one of its best-beloved mem- 
bers. Charles Francis Adams can hardly be considered apart from 
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what is generally conceded to be the most striking American family. 
The services of his father, Charles Francis Adams, minister to England, 
of his grandfather, John Quincy Adams, of his great-grandfather, John 
Adams, are a part, and no small part, of national history. In each gen- 
eration there persisted a certain Adams quality with which the late 
Charles Francis Adams was not less generously endowed than his prede- 
cessors. In him this quality manifested itself by the most complete in- 
dependence, by a striking virility which displayed itself in his actions, 
his conversation, and his writings, by an impatience of self-deceit, wheth- 
er it took the form of smug conservatism or of smug radicalism, by a 
wide-ranging intellectual curiosity, by a delight in direct thinking, re- 
gardless of consequences, and by a certain kindly gruffness. 

He was born in Boston in 1835, and shortly after he graduated from 
Harvard was admitted to the Massachusetts bar. Throughout the war 
he served as an officer of Massachusetts cavalry, finally attaining the 
brevet rank of brigadier-general of volunteers. For the greater part of 
his active business life he was occupied with railroad interests, as chair- 
man of the Massachusetts board of railroad commissioners, and as gov- 
ernment director and later president of the Union Pacific. He was 
also chairman of the commission which planned the metropolitan park 
system of Massachusetts, and for a quarter of a century was overseer of 
Harvard College. The last twenty-five years of Mr. Adams' life were 
marked by an increasing interest in history until that subject occupied 
the greater part of his time and attention. His principal publications 
were: Massachusetts, its historians and its history; Three episodes of 
Massachusetts history; Life of Charles Francis Adams; Richard Henry 
Dana, a biography ; Lee at Appomattox and other papers ; Studies, mil- 
itary and diplomatic; together with a host of contributions of one sort 
or another to the publications of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
At the time of his death Mr. Adams was at work upon a biography of 
his father which was to contain an elaborate treatment of the diplomacy 
of the civil war. Probably it will be possible for Mr. Adams' collabo- 
rators to bring this work to completion. 

Since 1895 Mr. Adams had been president of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, to which his devotion was as invaluable as it was gen- 
erous. The American Historical Association, whose president he was in 
1901, also shared largely in his interest. Who does not remember the 
added zest which his presence gave to the meetings that he attended, and 
Who that heard it can forget his paper on "The birth of a world power" 
which brought the Boston meeting of 1912 to a close and to its climax ? 
At the last historical congress which was held in London in 1913, and 
which Mr. Adams attended while on his way to deliver a series of lee- 
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tures at Oxford, he made the principal address on behalf of the Ameri- 
can delegates and his personality was one of those which dominated in 
that interesting gathering. 

It is too soon to make an estimate of Mr. Adams' historical work as a 
whole. First of all it must be completed and assembled. He left no 
single work of the monumental dimensions of his brother's History of the 
United States. It is safe to say, however, that he treated no subject 
whether social and moral conditions in colonial Massachusetts, naval in- 
cidents of the war of 1812, his father's mission to England, the character 
of Lee, the pension system, or the function of the historian, without il- 
luminating it and making it interesting. Indefatigable in research and 
having access to much new material he was able to add materially to 
knowledge in the field of American history. But his greatest service is 
doubtless the stimulation of interest, the arousing of discussion, and the 
exemplification of an historical method. 

In the American Historical Review for April the article coming closest 
to the field of this review is A. H. Stone's paper on the cotton factorage 
system. The other leading articles are C. M. Andrews, "Anglo-French 
commercial rivalry, 1700-1750," and Guy S. Ford's Chicago paper on 
"Boyen's military law." The development of the department of notes 
and suggestions is interesting. It contains two notes of four pages each 
on such discreet topics as the reforms of Josiah and the casting vote of 
American vice-presidents. A third note, of merely a few lines, on the 
instance of a detected imposture of demonic possession by James I, per- 
haps offers still more promise for a healthy development of the depart- 
ment. One wishes that Mr. Jameson in his review of the Chicago meet- 
ing had omitted the footnote on page 522, even though its criticisms are 
intelligible only to one who has read Mr. Rowland's pamphlet. 

Perhaps the most timely article in the History Teachers' Magazine for 
March is Stanley Hall's "Teaching the war." Mr. Hall presents some 
interesting rudimentary statistics on the extent to which the war is being 
taught as history in the schools and further offers suggestions as to sev- 
eral paths by which some of the war's aspect may invite the pupil into 
various fields of modern history. Mr. Charles Seymour has a study on 
recent aspects of the British electoral reform. Readers of this Review 
will be especially interested in the article by L. B. Schmidt on the activ- 
ities and aims of the State Historical Society of Iowa. Like many of the 
articles that have been appearing of late in the History Teachers' Maga- 
zine, these are of high quality and are interesting and valuable to any 
historical student whether he calls himself a teacher or not. 
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No serious student in any field of American history can read Mr. 
Jameson's report of the activities in historical research of the Carnegie 
Institution in 1914 without a feeling of gratitude for the measure of the 
service that is being rendered to him. Mr. Jameson reports progress 
towards the completion of calendars and guides of archive material in 
Switzerland, Austria, Holland, Russia, and Scotland. Only the war 
prevented the completion of Mr. Leland's work in France. In Spain 
Mr. Hill is bringing toward completion the calendar of material in the 
archives of the Indies at Seville. Certain other papers in the same col- 
lection, a portion of the dispatches from the Spanish governor of Louis- 
iana to Havana, will ultimately be photographed and by means of copies 
be made available to subscribers. 

In the line of publication, Mr. Burnett's edition of the letters of dele- 
gates to the continental congress is nearing completion, and Miss Daven- 
port's collection of European treaties bearing on American history, and 
Mr. Stock's reprint of debates and journal entries in the British and 
Irish parliaments relating to America are progressing. Two parts of an 
atlas of historical geography of the United States are being prepared by 
Mr. Paullin. They will show the votes by counties in presidential elec- 
tions, and the geographical location of votes in the house of representa- 
tives on twenty-four important typical measures of national legislation 
extending from 1789 to 1914. 

The firm of Rand McNally and Company has recently added to its list 
of wall maps a "Literary map of the British Isles," prepared by Blanche 
L. True of Fargo College. Teachers of English will find Miss True's 
map quite useful, as it shows a number of places that have great literary 
interest but are not of sufficient general importance to be placed on the 
ordinary wall maps. 

William Elliott Griffis has recently brought out, in Millard Fillmore, 
constructive statesman, defender of the constitution, president of the 
United States (Ithaca, 1915. 159 p.), a thin and grandiloquent sketch of 
the career of President Fillmore. The book contains no new facts, and 
the comments of its author show that he is unaware of the results of 
modern scholarship in the period between the Mexican war and the 
civil war. 

The Magazine of History for December contains among other material 
a continued article on Pennsylvania county names, the fourteenth in- 
stallment of personal reminiscences of the rebellion by Colonel LeGrand 
B. Cannon, and an article also of a reminiscent nature by Lieutenant 
Colonel Samuel A. Drake on the old army in Kansas. 
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Mr. Victor H. Paltsits is the author of an interesting pamphlet (re- 
printed from the Bulletin for February) on the manuscript division in 
the New York Public Library. Besides a description of the department, 
it contains a general account of the manuscript accessions of the library 
before the year 1901 and a detailed list of those of more recent date. 

The leading article in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Bi- 
ography for January is a reprint of the journal of John "Watson, as- 
sistant surveyor to the commissioners of the province of Pennsylvania, 
December-March, 1750-1751. It relates to the dispute with the Balti- 
mores on the Delaware boundary. Mr. Lewis Richards contributes an 
extended study on Jacob Rush, a Pennsylvania judge of the eighteenth 
century, and there are two or three shorter studies. 

The faculty of the Catholic University of America presents the first 
number of the Catholic Historical Review. A foreword by Bishop Sha- 
han introduces it as a review to serve as a means of communication be- 
tween Catholic students of American history, and to present the Catholic 
interpretation of Catholic history in America. Several articles of the 
character thus promised follow. Perhaps the most notable is C. H. 
McCarthy's contribution on Columbus and the Santa Hermandad. The 
various departments give a distinctly favorable impression. Thus, there 
is a department of bibliography which projects a scheme of classification 
for a bibliography of Catholic history and suggests a plan of publication 
of sources ; there is a department for documents in which some interesting 
material is presented; and lastly a department of notes and comments 
which urges the participation of Catholic scholars in the American His- 
torical Association — a participation which we may say will be welcomed 
by every member of the association. 

The report of the board of the Virginia State Library for 1913-1914 
exhibits a steady progress in the accumulation of papers, in spite of its 
financial limitations. The library has acquired one series of letters from 
William Wirt to Dabney Carr, and another relating to James M. Mason, 
as well as a collection of letters to Lewis B. Harvie in the reconstruction 
period. Among certain papers of archival character acquired from the 
auditor's office there has been discovered a valuable file respecting George 
Rogers Clark, mention of which has already been made in these pages. 
The library has recovered certain papers from the Benson J. Lossing es- 
tate which had been lost to the state of Virginia since 1865. The major- 
ity of these are letters from LaFayette, Rocheaumbeau, and Washington 
for dates about the year 1781. 
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The biennial report of the trustees of the Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary indicates an important accession of books from Dr. J. F. Snyder 
of Virginia, the Hall collection of newspapers, and certain papers and 
pamphlets by Sidney Breese. It reviews also the library's activities in 
the field of publication, but as these have been noticed in these pages at 
other times, they need not be considered here. 

The Tennessee Historical Society is entitled to hearty congratulations 
on the issue of the first number of the Tennessee Historical Magazine, ed- 
ited by St. George L. Sioussat of Vanderbilt University. The existence 
of the quarterly is in great measure due to a bequest, but to secure the 
continuance of the magazine a goodly subscription list will be necessary. 
The first number contains an adequate article on the arraignment of 
Aaron Burr at Frankfort in 1806, and the first part of another on the 
federal Indian policy in the Southwest. In the department of documents 
the journal of General Daniel Smith, commissioner of Virginia for run- 
ning the North Carolina boundary, is excellently edited. The depart- 
ment of notes and news contains a good resume of the archive situation 
in Tennessee. The format of the magazine might be better, but we are 
inclined to feel that accurate publication of material is most important, 
and the manner of publication only secondary. Inquiries and subscrip- 
tions should be addressed to the society at "Watkins Hall, Nashville. 



